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NOTES ON CURRENT LEGISLATION 

EDITED BY HORACE E. FLACK 

The British National Insurance Act. The year 1911 will stand out 
in English history in the same manner as do those of 1689 and 1832, 
as witnessing a constitutional revolution of the first magnitude. The 
year will be remembered for the passage of the Parliament Act which 
has certainly completely overshadowed and dwarfed all other accom- 
plishments of Parliament for many sessions. Yet, had the Parliament 
.Act never been conceived, the year 1911 would be memorable in the 
political and social history of England from the enactment of the 
National Insurance Law, which the Prime-minister perhaps not un- 
justly declared to be "the greatest scheme for the social benefit of the 
people that has ever yet been conceived," Whether we agree or not 
with this eulogium, there is no question that the measure marks the 
highest point to which paternalistic government has ever yet dared 
venture. It constitutes the fitting and logical capstone to that great 
system of legislation for the amelioration of the condition of the work- 
ing classes with which Parliament in recent years has busied itself. 
The Unemployed Workmen Act of 1905, the Workmen's Compensa- 
tion Act of 1906, the Old Age Pensions Act of 1908, the Labor Ex- 
changes Act of 1909 may be viewed as merely paving the way for this 
last great stride toward the regime of state interference. It is esti- 
mated that about 14,000,000 persons will come within the scope of 
the act, almost equaling the number who benefit from state insurance 
in Germany, where of course the total population is much larger and 
the system has been in operation for twenty years. 

The bill was introduced by Mr. Lloyd-George, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and was read a first time on May 4; its second reading 
occurred on May 29. It was at first intended to force the measure 
through at the regular session, but this being found impossible, it 
became the chief matter of business for the special autumn session. 
Even with this additional allotment of time, it was necessary to apply 
most drasticly the procedure which has come to be variously called 
"closure by compartments," "the guillotine," or "the kangaroo clos- 
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ure." Only thus was its enactment secured before the close of the 
session in December. It was finally passed and became a law Decem- 
ber 16, and is to go into effect on July 1 of this year. The Chancellor, 
in introducing the bill, expressed an eager willingness for criticism 
and suggestions; and there have certainly been few measures which 
have undergone so extensive a revision in process of enactment. No 
less than 140 amendments were accepted by the Government and 
incorporated into the bill during its passage. The discussion of the 
measure was carried on quite as effectively, and to as much purpose, 
outside the walls of Parliament as within. The Chancellor was ever 
ready to receive deputations and listen to representations from every 
sort of interest or organization affected by the bill. The changes 
which were made in the measure were the result of, and reflect, these 
outside conferences and discussions to a larger degree than the regular 
debates in Parliament. In spite of all this readjustment and altera- 
tion, it is evident that the measure as passed is still unworkable and 
will require serious amendment before it can ever go into effect. This 
is chiefly due to the strong boycott which the physicians have insti- 
tuted against it, and which, if persisted in, will certainly nullify its 
operation. The measure as enacted is very complicated and intricate; 
it contains 115 clauses besides a number of schedules. It has been 
manifest that the public could not understand it in its details. 

The bill did not arouse the hostility in the Unionist camp which was 
expected. The ministry were apparently completely surprised to 
find the opposition frankly endorse the principle of the bill, and confine 
their efforts to a criticism of its details and of the methods by which it 
was forced through Parliament without the opportunity to subject it 
to the thorough discussion which its importance warranted. In 
laying down the leadership of his party, Mr. Balfour, commenting on 
the methods used to gag debate and force the bill through the House, 
declared that the Chancellor of the Exchequer had got his bill, but 
only at the price of the liberties of the House of Commons. Politics, 
it is alleged, explain the extreme haste with which it was enacted. It 
was necessary to secure its passage during t»he 1911 session, as the 
Irish Nationalists would not brook a longer postponement of the con- 
sideration of Home Rule. It was necessary to put it into operation 
at once, in order to secure the advantage which its beneficent operation 
would afford the Liberal party at the next general election. 

The act is frankly based on the experience of Germany for a score of 
years in the field of compulsory workingmen's insurance, and embodies 
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all the best features of the German plan. It goes much farther, how- 
ever, than any similar system in any other country. The scheme is 
divided into two general parts: insurance for sickness and disability, 
and for unemployment. The first is far the more inclusive, embracing 
in its scope all wage-earners (with certain rather narrow exceptions) 
between the ages of 15 and 65 whose income does not reach the Income 
Tax minimum of £160 per annum. The German principle of dis- 
tributing the cost of the benefits among employee, employer and the 
state is adopted, but in every case there is secured the same total of 
9d. for men and 8d. for women per week. The normal contribution 
of employees is 4d. for men and 3d. for women; the employer gives 
3d. in each case; and the state adds 2d. Where, however, the earn- 
ings of the employee are not more than 2s. 6d. a day, and the remun- 
eration does not include the provision of board and lodging, the insured 
(man or woman) contributes 3d., and the employer's contribution is 
increased, in the case of men, to 4d. Where the daily wage is no more 
than 2s., the worker's share is reduced to Id.; the employer's is in- 
creased to 5d. for men and 4d. for women; and the state gives 3d. 
And where the daily earnings do not exceed Is. 6d., the employee con- 
tributes nothing; the employer gives 6d. for men and 5d. for women; 
and the state gives 3d. It will be observed that the plan secures great 
simplicity by establishing a flat premium basis, no gradation either 
with respect to age or income being introduced. 

In addition to this system of compulsory insurance, the act con- 
tains provision for voluntary insurance by any person who is not 
strictly an employee, but who is dependent upon his own work, and 
whose income does not exceed £160 a year. This class may secure 
the benefit of the state's donation by assuming themselves the employ- 
er's contribution in addition to that of the employee. 

The method of collecting the contributions of employee and employer 
which has worked so successfully in Germany is utilized in the British 
act. The employer (or the voluntary contributor) affixes to a card, 
bearing the beneficiary's name, stamps of a special kind procurable 
at the post-office to the amount of his own and the employee's con- 
tribution, deducting the amount of the latter from his weekly wage. 
This is forwarded to the central insurance office when filled up, and 
the amount is properly credited. 

The benefits which it is proposed to afford include the following: 
first, "medical treatment and attendance, including the provision of 
proper and sufficient medicines and such medical and surgical appli- 
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ances as may be prescribed"; second, ''sanatorium benefit" consisting 
of "treatment in sanatoria or other institutions or otherwise when 
suffering from tuberculosis or such other diseases as the Local Govern- 
ment Board . . . may appoint." In connection with this pro- 
vision a special appropriation of £1,500,000 from the insurance funds 
will be made for establishing sanatoria, and £1,000,000 from the same 
source will be set apart annually for their maintenance. The Chan- 
cellor dwelt upon the fact that about half a million people in the United 
Kingdom are suffering from the white plague, and that one out of 
every three deaths of males between the ages of fourteen and fifty-five 
is due to this disease. No part of the entire act appears to have called 
forth such universal approbation as this proposal to wage a national 
warfare against the insidious ravages of tuberculosis. Third, a "sick- 
ness benefit" of 10s. per week is to be provided for men, and 7s. 6d. for 
women, beginning the fourth day of illness and continuing no longer 
than 26 weeks; fourth, a "disablement benefit" of 5s. weekly after 
sickness has continued 26 weeks until restitution of capacity for work 
or until the attainment of the age of 70; fifth, a "maternity benefit" 
of 30s. which is payable not only to insured women, but also to the 
wives of insured men. 

In investing the insurance funds and in dispensing benefits the law 
makes use of the Friendly Societies, which in the aggregate have grown 
to such huge proportions and have accomplished such a beneficent 
mission, and also of trade unions and employers' associations. Every 
inducement will be given to workingmen to join an approved society, 
or secure their benefits through their unions or the associations of 
employers, which in some cases have already made a beginning in the 
direction of insuring their employees. The advantage of membership 
in such an organization lies in the possibility of supplementary benefits 
which may be secured through economical and profitable administra- 
tion of the funds entrusted to their trusteeship. Sufficient safe- 
guards are established with respect to approving societies. Those 
persons who prefer not to join Friendly Societies or are for any reason 
not acceptable to the societies, and who are not members of trade 
unions or enjoy the advantages of employers' associations, will secure 
the benefits through post-office distribution. 

The medical and sanitorium benefits are to be administered by 
Insurance Committees established in every county and county-bor- 
ough, of from 40 to 80 persons, three fifths of the membership of which 
represent the insured, one fifth are to be appointed by the council of 
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the county or county-borough, two members will represent the doctors, 
one to three will be doctors, and the rest will be appointed by the 
superior insurance authorities. These committees are empowered 
to make arrangements with doctors who are willing to serve, from 
which lists the individual may make his own choice. The committees 
are also to make reports to the Local Government Board on sanitary 
conditions. There is also a central board of Insurance Commissioners 
who are given large ordinance powers to carry the act into effect. They 
approve societies, pass on their rules and act as a court of highest 
resort in case of dispute. They are to appoint for their own assistance 
an advisory council of representatives of employers' associations and 
approved societies, some physicians and at least two women. 

The opposition to the measure has sprung from many sources. 
The Friendly Societies, the trade unions, several of the leaders of the 
Labor party in Parliament, the distinguished, but in numbers insig- 
nificant, adherents of an individualistic and laissez faire political 
philosophy, of which the Spectator has throughout made itself the 
spokesman, have all protested with more or less earnestness against 
the measure. Indeed its popularity in the country generally is very 
far from having been demonstrated. The offer of 9d. for 4d. has not 
somehow made the appeal to the masses which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer evidently expected. But all this antagonism, which be it 
noted has not succeeded in committing the Unionist party to opposi- 
tion to the measure, has counted for little when compared with the 
intransigeant attitude of the doctors. To the question sent out by 
The Practitioner to 29,567 physicians throughout the country, "Are 
you satisfied that the arrangements made for the profession with 
regard to the medical service now embodied in the National Insurance 
Bill would justify you in giving honest and adequate service to the 
insured?" 20,712 replies were received, and of these 20,149 answered 
"No," 211 gave equivocal replies, and only 352 expressed themselves 
as satisfied. The basis for this universal opposition to the act by the 
physicians is that it threatens to deprive thousands of them, whose 
practice lies among the poorer classes of the people, of a livelihood. 
Practically every family whose income does not exceed £160 a year, 
and many where it may be far in excess of that amount (if there are 
more than one wage-earner), in other words, the bulk of the nation, 
will by the terms of the act enjoy free medical attendance. The 
doctors therefore demand a radical reduction of the maximum income 
limit of the act's application. Then the financial provisions appear to 
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afford very scanty means for adequate compensation to doctors who 
agree to take service under it. They are at the mercy of the Insurance 
Committees who can grind them down unless they very strongly 
organize to maintain their scale of charges. They likewise complain 
that they will be at the mercy of the Insurance Commissioners with 
respect to every dispute in which they may have the misfortune to be 
involved. The Practitioner has asked for pledges not to accept service 
under the act, conditional upon securing 23,000. Already over 20,000 
have been given and there seems to be no doubt that the rest will be 
forthcoming. This number of doctors refusing to serve would make 
it quite impossible to put the act into effect. There is therefore every 
probability that the Government will be compelled to come to terms 
with the profession. This will require rather extensive amendments 
to the act. 

The second division of the Insurance Act, dealing with unemploy- 
ment, is frankly experimental, and is much more contracted in its 
scope. It has, moreover, not called forth very serious opposition or 
penetrating discussion. For the present it is confined to those occupa- 
tions which are especially subject to periods of depression, the building 
and engineering trades. It is expected that it will affect about 2,400,000 
persons. Previous continental ventures in this field have all dismally 
failed, and so there is not the firm basis of experience on which to 
build, which the German system affords with respect to sickness and 
disability insurance. The same device of a tripartite contribution is 
employed. The workman and employer each pays 2|d. a week, 
the state adds ljd. A substantial saving to the employer is secured 
by his compounding his own and his employee's contributions. This 
is an inducement to the employer to keep his men all at work. 

The benefits will amount to from 6s. to 7s. weekly for a period of 
not more than fifteen weeks. No payment will be made where the 
cause of unemployment is misconduct on the part of the workman, or 
is due to a trade dispute. But an unemployed workman will not for- 
feit his benefit for refusing to assist in breaking a strike. The 
contributions will be paid by stamps as in the sickness and disability 
insurance. The Labor Exchanges will be utilized both for determining 
the genuineness of the claim that employment cannot be secured, and 
in distributing the benefits; but members of trade-unions will receive 
their benefits through their unions. 

Walter James Shepard. 



